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TARIFF 

"Whereas  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  state, 
all  other  industries  being  largely 
dependent  on  its  success,  and  as 
the  government  has  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart 
and  is  desirous  of  improving  con- 
ditions, and  whereas  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  all  farm  products 
is  materially  enhanced  and  the 
development  of  our  agricultural 
resources  retarded  by  the  excessive 
cost  of  agricultural  implements  and 
other  commodities,  due  to  customs 
duties;  and  whereas  an  import  tax 
on  food  stuffs  increases  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  extent  of  the  tax 
imposed,  and  enables  dealers  and 
manufacturers  to  form  combines 
and  create  artificial  restrictions  in 
the  distribution  of  commercial  com- 
modities; 

"Whereas  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  Canada  and  our 
loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  de- 
mand that  the  tariff  barriers  of 
trade  with  the  motherland  be  re- 
moved, and  thus  cheapen  the  cost 
to  Canadian  consumers  of  goods 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain, 
and, 

"Whereas  the  free  interchange 
of  all  natural  products  between 
Canada    and    the    United    States 
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would  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  to  town  and  country  people 
alike,   and, 

"Whereas  the  United  States  con- 
gress has  passed  an  act  which  is 
still  in  fcrce,  offering  free  inter- 
change of  natural  products  between 
the  two  countries; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

"1 — That  we  urge  the  govern- 
ment to  recommend  to  Parliament 
at  its  next  session  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  imports  from  Great 
Britain  to  one-half  the  general 
tariff,  and  to  provide  for  a  further 
gradual  reduction  until  there  is 
free  trade  with  Great  Britain  in 
five  years. 

"2 — That  Parliament  accept  the 
offer  of  the  United  States  of  free 
interchange  of  all  agricultural  and 
animal  products  between  the  two 
countries. 

"3— That  all  food  stuffs  not 
provided  for  in  the  above  referred 
to  offer  of  the  United  States  be 
transferred  to  the  free  list. 

' '  4 — That  agricultural  imple- 
ments, lumber  and  cement  be 
transferred  to  the  free  list. 

"5 — That  pending  the  passage 
of  legislation  asked  for  herein,  any 
duties  now  imposed  under  the 
Canadian  customs  tariff  which  are 
the  cause  of  countervailing  duties 
being  imposed  against  any  food 
products   of  this   country   by   any 


foreign    country     be     immediately 
removed. 

"6 — That  any  tariffs  or  trade 
concession  granted  to  any  other 
country  be  immediately  extended 
to  Great  Britain. 

Weigh  Scales 

"That  the  government  be  re- 
quested to  amend  the  Canada  Grain 
act  and  the  Weights  and  Measures 
act,  so  that  the  inspection  and 
control  of  all  scales  in  use  in  all 
grain  elevators  and  warehouses  in 
Canada  be  transferred  from  the 
department  of  inland  revenue  and 
placed  under  the  administration  of 
the  department  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  board  of  grain  commissioners 
for  Canada. 

"Whereas  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  of  Canada  that  the 
question  of  co-operation  should  be 
discussed  at  the  forthcoming  con- 
ventions of  the  associations  affiliated 
with  this  council,  and  whereas  it  is 
desirable  that  any  co-operative  ac- 
tion should  be  uniform,  so  that  a 
general  policy  may  be  followed  in 
all  provinces,  therefore,  be  it  re- 
solved, that  we  do  request  the 
government  to  introduce  at  the 
next  session  of  parliament  a  com- 
prehensive co-operative  act  which 
will  permit  the  establishment  of 
co-operative  societies  of  all  kinds, 


whether  for  purposes  of  credit  or 
of  trade. 

Railway  Claims  Agent 

"That  the  government  be  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  general  utility 
agent,  who  shall  have  full  power 
to  adjust  claims  between  shippers 
and  railway,  elevator  and  com- 
mission companies  relative  to  short- 
ages on  grain  shipments,  leakages 
from  grain  cars  and  overcharges 
on  freight  on  grain  shipments  and 
similar  matters. 

Stencilling  of  Cars 

"That  the  government  be  re- 
quested to  provide  that  all  cars 
used  for  shipping  grain  in  bulk  be 
stencilled  to  show  height  to  which 
grain  is  loaded,  and  thus  provide 
an  additional  means  of  determining 
shortages  in  bulk  grain  shipments. 
Ocean    and    Lake    Freight    Rates 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing grain  and  flour  from  Fort 
William  to  Liverpool  has  almost 
doubled  during  the  past  three  years, 
due  to  mergers  and  combines  in 
lake  and  ocean  shipping,  and  where- 
as such  increases  in  freight  charges 
mean  an  equal  decrease  in  the  price 
which  the  producer  receives  for  his 
grain,  therefore,  be  it  resolved, 
that  the  government  be  urged  to 
investigate  lake  and  ocean  freight 
charges    on    grain    and    flour,    and 


take  whatever  steps  may  be  found 
necessary  to  bring  relief  to  Canadian 
producers   and   millers." 

Sample  Markets 

On  the  question  of  a  sample 
market  at  Winnipeg:  "We  request 
that  the  Dominion  government  ac- 
quire and  operate  as  a  public  utility 
under  an  independent  commission 
the  terminal  facilities  and  con- 
ditions at  the  Pacific  coast  and 
provide  same  at  Hudson  Bay  when 
necessary,  also  such  transfer  and 
other  elevators  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  quality  of  export  grain, 
and, 

"Whereas  the  above  conditions 
have  not  been  fully  met,  and  where- 
as we  are  convinced  after  investiga- 
tion that  the  establishment  of  a 
sample  market  under  existing  con- 
ditions will  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  producers  of  grain,  but  will 
tend  to  bring  about  conditions  that 
will  destroy  the  integrity  of  our 
present  grading  system,  and  will 
not  bring  about  the  desire  of  the 
farmers  as  is  contained  in  the 
above  quoted  resolution,  but  will 
be  injurious  to  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that 
we  do  hereby  protest  against  the 
introduction  of  the  said  sample 
market  and  do  urge  that  no  further 


steps  be  taken  towards  bringing 
the  sample  market  into  operation 
until  those  who  are  most  interested, 
the  grain  producers,  are  agreed  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  same 
could  be  safely  and  properly  opera- 
ted for  the  benefit  of  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer." 


Printed  and  Published  at  the  Office  of 
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Memorandum 

in  support  of  Tariff 

Resolutions 


In  advancing  reasons  why  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  Canada  that  the  Government 
should  concede  to  the  requests  made  in 
the  resolutions  just  presented  to  you  by 
the  President,  let  me  present  some  facts, 
selected  largely  from  Government  returns, 
showing  the  economic  condition  of  Canada 
and  the  relations  the  protective  system 
has  to  trade  conditions. 

Canada  imported  for  home  consump- 
tion in  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1913, 
in  round  figures  $685,000;000  worth  of 
merchandise,  and  exported  $375,000,000 
worth,  which  to  that  extent  paid  for  her 
imports,  leaving  a  balance  of  $310,000,000 
to  be  provided  for  in  some  other  way. 

In  addition  to  this  adverse  trade 
balance \Canada  has  to  provide  for  interest 
charges  on  borrowed  money.  That  in- 
terest charge  is  now  estimated  to  be 
$75,000,000.  The  total  amount,  therefore, 
which  had  to  be  paid  otherwise  than  by 
export  was  $385,000,000.  How  was  this 
to  be  done?  We  are  paying  for  it  now 
by  borrowing.  Clearly  we  cannot  con- 
tinue borrowing  to  meet  the  balance 
against  us  which  is  increasing  year  by 
year  at  an  alarming  rate.  From  1896  to 
1903  we  exported  more  goods  than  we 
imported,  and  money  borrowed  during 
that  period  went  into  Public  Works  to 
improve  conditions.  Since  1903  the  per- 
centage of  imports  over  exports  has  in- 
creased alarmingly  and  now  stands  at 
43  per  cent.  We  doubled  our  exports  in 
the  last  13  years,  and  increased  our 
imports  fourfold  during  the  same  period. 
In  addition  to  borrowing  for  necessary 
Public  Works,  we  borrowed  money  to  pay 


for  excess  imports  and  also  for  interest 
on  previously  borrowed  money  at  such 
increasing  rates  that  lenders  got  alarmed 
and  called  a  halt. 

Clearly  the  sensible  thing  for  the 
Canadian  people  to  do  is  to  stop  borrow- 
ing money  to  pay  for  what  we  buy,  and 
produce  for  export  to  meet  our  obligations. 
Our  source  of  wealth'  is  our  illimitable 
natural  resources,  in  fertile  soil,  mines, 
forest  and  fisheries. 

The  natural  wealth  in  mine,  forest  and 
fisheries  can  be  depleted.  The  wealth  in 
our  many  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  soil 
is  inexhaustible.  The  world  needs  and 
can  absorb  all  the  produce  we  can  extract 
from  our  farms,  and  will  willingly  accept 
it  in  exchange  for  other  commodities  that 
we  cannot  profitably  produce. 

Another  source  of  wealth  is  the  con- 
verting or  manufacturing  of  the  raw  pro- 
duct of  farm,  mine  and  forest  into  finished 
articles  available  for  the  use  of  man. 
The  Government  of  Canada  adopted  a, 
policy  of  taxing  all  imports  of  manu- 
factured goods,  creating  a  tariff  wall 
around  Canada  with  a  view  of  encouraging 
the  development  of  this  source  of  wealth. 
This  led  to  the  establishing  of  many 
factories  in  different  lines.  For  a  time 
manufacturers  competed  with  one  another, 
and  so  long  as  that  competition  existed 
the  burden  of  the  tariff  was  not  so  severely 
felt,  nor  was  its  blighting  effect  on  agri- 
culture so  manifest. 

In  recent  years,  however,  a  new  situa- 
tion has  come  into  existence  in  Canada, 
one  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any 
proposal  that  has  to  do  with  improving 
conditions  for  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources,  and  increasing  the  out- 
put of  our  farms,  mines,  forests  and 
fisheries. 

Being  protected  from  outside  com- 
petition by  customs  duties  the  manu- 
facturers have  seen  a  gain  to  themselves 
in    a    combination    of    interests,    and    the 


outstanding  economic  fact  in  the  last 
few  years  in  our  country  is  the  con- 
summation of  a  large  number  of  industrial 
amalgamations.  In  four  years  previous 
to  January,  1913,  56  industrial  mergers 
were  negotiated,  with  an  aggregate 
authorized  capitalization  of  $456,938,266. 
The  56  amalgamations  absorbed  248 
individual  companies.  The  aggregate 
capitalization  of  206  of  those  individual 
companies  was  approximately  $167,289,- 
182,  indicating  that  whereas  the  people 
of  Canada  had  to  provide  dividends  on 
$167,000,000  they  have  now  to  provide 
dividends  on  three  times  that  amount. 
This  enormous  increase  in  capitalization 
is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  common 
stock,  which  admittedly  represents  very 
little  real  investment,  being  simply  pro- 
tection capitalized.  A  few  outstanding 
illustrations  are:  The  Canada  Cement 
Co.,  Montreal,  capitalized  at  $38,000,000, 
absorbed  11  companies  with  a  total  capital 
of  $17,750,000;  Ames  Holden  &  Mc- 
Cready,  boots  and  shoes,  capitalized  at 
$11,500,000,  absorbed  two  companies, 
capital  $3,500,000;  Canada  Cereal  & 
Malting  Co.,  capitalized  at  $3,250,000, 
absorbed  8  companies  with  $809,000 
capital;  Dominion  Canners,  Hamilton, 
capitalized  at  $12,500,000,  absorbed  45 
individual  companies  whose  capital  was 
given  as  $1,324,000.  All  the  other  mergers 
are  similarly  inflated. 

Operations  have  not  been  confined  to 
one  or  a  few  classes  of  commodities. 
Combines  have  been  formed  for  handling 
soap,  cereals,  asbestos,  bread,  flour,  milk, 
cars,  leather,  lumber,  cement,  dried  fish, 
carriages,  bolts,  nuts,  steel,  coal,  ice, 
felts,  shoes,  furs,  crockery,  paints  and 
jewelery.  Arrangements  have  been  also 
made  between  navigation,  light  and  power, 
brewery,  canning,  retail  box  trade,  and 
other  companies.  These  instances  are 
sufficient  to  exemplify  the  widespread 
nature   of   the   new   feature   in   our   com- 


mereial  and  financial  progress,  which  is 
slowly  painting  a  new  economic  map  of 
the  Dominion. 

This  consolidation  of  individual  com- 
panies into  combines,  and  combines  into 
trusts,  has  the  further  effect  of  centralizing 
capital  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals.  By  an  interlocking  of  Direc- 
tors, the  same  men  control  our  banking 
institutions,  our  loan  companies,  our  in- 
surance companies,  our  transportation 
companies,  and  our  industrial  institutions. 
It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
Canada's  economic  structure  is  in  control 
of  about  23  Capital  Directors,  who  are 
members  of  90  of  121  corporations  of 
Canada  having  a  capitalization  of  $500,000 
or  over. 

The  method  that  has  hitherto  been 
pursued  in  this  country  of  collecting 
revenue  through  customs  duties  enables 
one  group  of  individuals  to  levy  toll  upon 
their  neighbors,  and  is  inherently  un- 
sound. It  is  so  because  it  destroys  the 
balance  of  equity  in  taxation.  When 
customs  duties  are  levied,  not  for  revenue 
purposes,  but  for  the  protection  of  a 
certain  class  in  the  community,  the 
practice  becomes  vicious  as  it  enables 
that  class  to  levy  a  tribute  on  the  rest  of 
the  people. 

Wherein  should  we  tax  the  money 
invested  in  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of 
capital  invested  in  manufacturing?  On 
what  principle  of  justice  can  a  govern- 
ment give  a  man  who  invests  $100,000 
in  a  manufacturing  industry  the  privilege 
of  levying  a  tax  on  10  men  who  invest 
$10,000  each  in  land  to  develop  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  country? 

By  virtue  of  what  principle  will  you 
tax  the  farmer  in  order  to  give  work  to 
the  working  man?  On  what  principle 
will  you  tax  the  working  man  to  give 
better  prices  to  the  farmer? 

The  essence  of  a  protective  tariff  is  the 
powef    it    gives    the    manufacturer    of    a 


commodity  to  levy  a  tribute  on  the  users 
of  that  commodity.  This  privilege, 
granted  by  statute  to  manufacturers,  is 
directly  responsible  for  results  in  Canada 
that  are  deplored  by  thinking  men.  A 
few  men  become  millionaires,  while  the 
masses  become  poorer;  a  few  live  in 
mansions,  while  many  are  forced  into 
slums.  Manufacturing  is  unduly  expand- 
ing, while  the  farming  industry  languishes 
because  of  being  drained  of  its  life's  blood. 

As  a  proof  of  the  above  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  total  capitalization  of  manu- 
factures for  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
according  to  the  census  returns,  increased 
from  $446,916,487  in  1901  to  $1,247,- 
583,609  in  1911.  The  ascertained  surplus, 
after  deducting  cost  of  raw  material, 
wages,  power,  etc.,  from  the  gross  revenue, 
showed  an  increase  of  net  earning  on 
capitalization  from  19.82  per  cent,  in 
1901  to  25%  per  cent,  in  1911,  notwith- 
standing the  inflation  of  capital  stock  by 
the  methods  adopted  by  mergers. 

Sir  Edmund  Walker  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Banking  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, on  April  16th,  1913,  to  prove  that 
banks  did  not  make  undue  profits  and 
not  so  much  as  other  business  concerns, 
is  reported  on  page  520  of  the  published 
report  of  the  Committee  as  saying: 

"I  have  thought  it  best  to  begin  by  a 
statement  of  the  profits  of  one  hundred 
businesses  selected  from  forty-nine  differ- 
ent callings,  covering  a  very  wide  range 
of  industry." 

Profits  of  100  industrial  businesses  in 
Canada: — 

Capital  and  Surplus $76,044,587 

Profit 13,563,363 

Percentage  17.84. 

In  many  cases  there  is  good  will  in- 
cluded in  the  capital,  and  if  this  could  be 
removed  the  percentage  would  be  higher. 

In  1901  the  official  census  returns  com- 
pute the  farmers'  gross  earnings  at  18.55 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested,  this  had 


fallen  in  1911  to  17^  per  cent.  The 
farmers'  raw  material,  which  consists  of 
seed,  manure  and  other  fertilizers,  the 
feed  of  animals  fed  in  excess  of  main- 
tenance, to  produce  flesh,  milk,  eggs,  wool 
and  to  perform  labor  (the  food  of  pro- 
duction) is  not  taken  into  account,  though 
the  value  of  food  raised  on  the  farm  and 
fed  on  the  farm  is  included  in  the  gross 
revenue.  The  farmer's  own  labor  and 
that  of  his  family,  like  his  raw  material, 
is  also  not  counted  nor  valued.  Were  the 
value  of  the  farmer's  raw  material  as- 
certained, and  together  with  ordinary 
wages  for  himself  and  members  of  his 
family  deducted  from  the  ascertained 
gross  revenue,  there  would  be  practically 
nothing  left  for  interest  on  his  investment. 

This  disparity  of  earnings  between 
capital  invested  in  agricultural  production 
and  that  invested  in  interest  bearing 
securities  is  an  outstanding  factor  in  driv- 
ing farmers  and  their  familes  off  the  farms. 
Farmers  generally  have  not  the  question 
of  cost  of  production  reduced  to  a  science 
like  manufacturers  have.  Perhaps  it  is 
fortunate  that  such  is  the  case,  as  the 
number  who  sell  out  their  holdings  to 
live  in  town,  and  invest  the  proceeds  of 
their  sales  in  other  securities,  are  largely 
recruited  from  farmers  who  make  records 
of  cost  of  production. 

The  average  price  paid  farmers  for 
tomatoes  last  year  at  Ontario  factories 
was  30  cents  per  bushel.  In  some  cases 
the  price  ran  as  low  as  27}^  cents.  It  is 
stated  that  a  bushel  of  these  tomatoes 
will,  under  ordinary  conditions,  fill  ten 
cans,  the  price  of  which  to  the  consumer 
in  Western  Canada  is  20  cents  per  can. 
That  is  to  say,  what  the  Ontario  farmer 
gets  3  cents  for,  the  Manitoba  farmer  pays 
20  cents  for.  The  manufacturers'  census 
of  1911  shows  the  surplus  earnings  of 
canning  factories  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
to  be  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  business.      At  the  annual 
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meeting  of  the  Dominion  Canneries 
Limited,  in  December  last,  it  was  given 
out  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  company, 
after  paying  all  fixed  charges,  were  12 
per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  nothing  but  water, 
and  was  selling  on  the  stock  exchange 
at  86. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  how  pro- 
tection reduces  the  purchasing  power  of 
farm  produce,  take  the  following: 

A  farmer  importing  a  suit  of  clothes 
invoiced  to  him  at  $10.00  would  have  to 
give  in  exchange  13  1-3  bushels  of  wheat 
at  75  cents  per  bushel.  But  the  customs 
officer  interferes  and  says:  "You  will 
have  to  pay  $3.00  duty  on  that  suit  of 
clothes,"  thus  compelling  the  farmer  to 
contribute  four  bushels  more  before  he 
can  get  the  suit.  That  is  to  say,  the 
purchasing  power  of  his  wheat  in  this  case 
is  reduced  one-third.  But  the  farmers  do 
not  import  their  goods  direct;  they  get 
them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
and  by  the  time  the  goods  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  wholesaler,  the  jobber 
and  the  retailer,  the  burden  of  protection 
is  very  much  increased.  Importers  and 
merchants  add  a  percentage  for  profit 
to  the  cost  of  their  goods  delivered  in 
their  warehouse. 

Suppose  a  farmer  sells  a  carload  of 
wheat  containing  1,000  bushels  at  75  cents 
a  bushel,  getting  $750.00  for  it.  At  the 
present  cost  of  transportation  he  had  to 
give  $250.00  for  transporting  that  car 
of  wheat  to  Liverpool,  to  say  nothing  of 
cost  of  insurance,  storage,  interest  and 
dealers*  profit.  The  importer  imports 
goods  in  quantities,  hands  them  over  to 
the  jobber  in  broken  lots,  and  the  jobber 
to  the  retailer  in  still  smaller  quantities. 
Wheat  exported  is  not  paid  for  in  cash 
by  the  importing  countries;  goods  are 
given  in  exchange.  The  Canadian  im- 
porter gets  a  bill  of  exchange  for  this  car- 
load of  wheat,  which  in  Britain  is  worth 


$1,000.00,  and  buys  with  it  an  assortment 
of  goods — clothing,  woolens,  cutlery, 
hardware,  graniteware,  crockery,  and  the 
thousand  other  things  that  a  farmer  needs 
on  his  farm.  At  the  port  of  landing  he 
is  met  by  a  customs  officer,  who  compels 
him  to  pay  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  goods,  or  $250.00,  before  he  gets 
possession  of  them.  Of  course,  the  im- 
porter adds  this  to  the  cost  of  his  goods 
and  passes  it  on.  Say  he  sells  his  goods 
to  the  jobber  at  10  per  cent,  profit;  he 
adds  10  per  cent,  to  the  $250.00  duty, 
and  passes  it  on  to  the  jobber  at  $275.00. 
The  jobber  adds  his  15  per  cent,  profit, 
or  $41.25,  and  passes  it  on  to  the  retailer. 
The  retailer,  in  his  turn,  adds  25  per  cent, 
profit,  which  is  $78.06,  and  passes  it  on 
to  the  consumer  at  $395.31.  That  is, 
the  $250.00  duty  that  the  importer  paid 
amounts  to  $395.31  before  it  reaches  the 
consumer. 

The  farmer  has  to  dispose  of  an  addition- 
al 526  bushels  of  wheat  before  he  can  buy 
the  goods  exchanged  for  his  car  of  wheat. 
That   is   the  price  he  pays  for  protection. 

The  removal  of  the  customs  duty  would 
leave  the  farmer  that  500  bushels  to 
exchange  for  other  commodities  for  his 
home  or  to  improve  his  farm  so  as  to  add 
to  his  production.  There  lies  the  secret 
of  increasing  the  production  of  farm 
produce.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  our 
farmers  do  not  farm  as  well  as  they  know 
how,  and  the  reason  eight  times  out  of  ten 
is  the  want  of  sufficient  capital,  the 
earnings  that  should  go  to  increase  their 
capital  from  year  to  year  being  filched  from 
them  by  the  tariff.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
cessive cost  of  distribution  is  largely  due 
to  restriction  of  trade  incidental  to  pro- 
tection. Clearly  what  they  require  as 
an  incentive  for  increasing  production  is 
not  advice,  which  is  so  freely  given,  nor 
examples,  but  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  devote  a  proper  share  of  their  crops 
to  improve  their  farms. 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  above 
illustration  that  no  one  profits  by  the 
excessive  cost  of  goods  but  the  domestic 
manufacturer.  The  wholesaler,  jobber 
and  retailer  have  the  same  rate  of  profit 
in  handling  goods  under  free  trade  as 
under  protection,  but  the  volume  of  his 
trade  may  and  undoubtedly  is  curtailed 
by  the  enhanced  cost  of  goods. 

Protection  is  intended  to  increase  the 
cost  of  goods  in  the  interest  of  the  home 
manufacturer.  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  he  will  add  the  full  amount  of  his 
protection  to  the  selling  price  of  his  goods. 
Now  the  census  and  trade  returns  show 
in  1911  that  for  every  dollar's  worth  of 
dutiable  goods  we  imported  we  manu- 
factured four  dollar's  worth,  consequently 
for  every  dollar  we  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  revenue,  we  paid  four  to  the 
manufacturer.  There  lies  the  root  of  our 
trouble,  there  lies  one  great  cause  of  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

To  that  basic  wrong  can  be  attributed 
many  of  the  economic  ills  and  social 
injustice  from  which  the  people  of  Canada 
are  suffering  at  the  present  time. 

Farmers  do  not  object  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  Government,  they  are 
willing  to  submit  to  any  system  that  will 
be  an  equitable  taxation,  levied  for  revenue 
purpose  only. 

The  social  conditions  of  rural  life,  the 
housing  of  the  laboring  class  in  cities, 
are  practical  demonstrations  of  the  result 
of  our  fiscal  policy.  By  it  is  created  a 
system  that  centralizes  capital,  that 
decreases  the  purchasing  power  of  a  day'  s 
work  or  the  exchange  value  of  the  output 
of  an  acre  of  land.  The  lack  of  social 
enjoyment,  the  lack  of  home  comfort,  the 
long  hours  of  labor  that  are  driving  men 
from  the  land  to  seek  homes  in  the  towns 
and  cities,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  get  enough  of  the  commodities 
that  go  to  make  home  comforts,  and 
improve  their  farms  in  exchange  for  the 


product  of  the  farms.  That  is  to  say, 
the  farmer  is  prevented  from  improving 
his  home,  developing  his  farm  and  in- 
creasing his  output  because  artificially 
created  conditions  not  only  tend  to,  but 
permit  those  who  live  and  grow  wealthy 
without  working  to  get  what  properly 
belongs  to  the  men  who  work. 

Surrounding  a  country  with  a  tariff 
wall  has  the  further  effect  of  facilitating 
combinations  and  arrangements  between 
those  who  engage  in  the  business  of  dis- 
tribution in  the  area  within  those  walls, 
which  becomes  a  burden  on  producer  and 
consumer  alike,  and  increases  immensely 
the  cost  of  living. 

Canada  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
this  increase.  The  farmers  in  the  Western 
Provinces  sell  their  wheat  at  a  little  more 
than  1  cent  per  lb.,  the  consumers  pay 
3  cents  per  lb.  for  flour.  Hogs  sell  around 
73^2  cents,  consumers  pay  20  to  25  cents 
per  lb.  for  bacon  and  ham.  Oats  sellfor 
less  than  1  cent  per  lb.,  oatmeal  costs  3 
cents. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  more  facts  from 
Government  returns  to  show  the  blighting 
effect  this  has  on  farm  production;  how 
instead  of  agriculture  advancing  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population  it  is 
actually  at  a  standstill,  and  since  1911 
receding,  net  only  in  the  older  provinces, 
but  also  in  Western  Canada. 

The  trade  and  commerce  report  for 
1912  shows  that  the  total  area  under 
growing  crops  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
Maritime  Provinces  in  1900  amounted  to 
six  million  acres.  During  the  next  decade 
that  area  increased  to  7%  millions,  and 
on  two  occasions  during  the  period  the 
yearly  acreage  exceeded  eight  millions. 
Since  1910  the  acreage  is  decreasing  year 
by  year,  1912  showed  over  1,000,000  acres 
less  under  crop  than  1910,  and  a  corres- 
ponding decrease  in  the  estimated  acres 
for  1913. 


The  check  given  to  the  growth  of  grain 
production  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  is  even 
more  marked.  The  acreage  under  crop 
in  1910  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  is  given  as  being  2,656,962. 
There  was  a  gradual  increase  from  year 
to  year  till  1911,  when  the  acreage  under 
crop  was  17,488,117. 

1912  showed  a  decrease  of  1,000,000 
acres,  and  1913  a  still  further  decline. 
In  the  four  years,  1908  to  1911,  when  the 
growth  of  the  West  was  at  its  height,  crop 
area  increased  from  8,312,956  acres  in 
1908  to  17,488,117  in  1911.  The  next 
two  years  show  a  decrease  of  1,259,617, 
and  it  remains  with  this  Government  to 
say  whether  we  revert  to  this  rapid  growth 
of  the  decade  ending  1911  or  remain  as 
we  have  since. 

In  a  memorial  presented  you  in  January, 
1911,  by  a  delegation  from  the  Western 
Grain  Growers  to  plead  with  this  Govern- 
ment to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  going  to  waste  that 
season  on  the  Western  Prairie  for  want 
of  access  to  a  market,  the  following  state- 
ment was  made: — 

Unless  the  railway  companies  can  ship 
six  to  seven  million  bushels  of  wheat  south 
before  the  end  of  April  it  will  mean 
ruination  to  whole  districts  rather  than 
individuals,  and  would  be  a  calamity 
the  like  of  which  never  appeared  in  the 
Northwest.  3,000,000  acres  of  new  land 
were  broken  in  the  West  in  1910,  and 
4,000,000  in  1911.  Given  proper  trans- 
portation facilities  this  acreage  would  be 
increased  proportionately  in  1912  and 
succeeding  years  so  that  practically  a 
new  empire  would  be  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion within  the  next  decade.  Nearly 
11,000,000  acres  were  in  wheat  the  last 
crop,  this  will  be  increased  by  1913  to 
15  or  16  million  acres,  with  a  like  increase 
in  the  acreage  under  oats,  barley  and 
flax.  This  acreage  under  normal  weather 
conditions  will   provide   over  200,000,000 
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bushels  of  wheat  alone  for  export,  ex- 
cluding the  increase  quantity  of  oats 
and  barley  and  flax.  Unless  some  avenue 
for  marketing  will  be  provided,  the  crop 
of  1913  will  be  marked  with  a  loss  of 
probably  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  its  value  to 
farmers.  The  grain  growing  industry 
can  stand  no  such  abuse. 

This  forecast,  accepting  the  estimated 
increase  of  acreage  under  wheat  from 
11,000,000  in  1911  to  16,000,000  in  1913 
has  materialized.  Expansion  in  farming 
operations  has  ceased,  less  than  100,000 
acres  has  been  broken  in  1913  as  against 
an  estimate  of  4,000,000  two  years 
previous,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  upwards  of  half  a  million  immigrants 
have  been  brought  into  that  Western 
country  within  the  last  three  years. 

Over  120,000,000  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  land  under  the  sun  has  passed 
from  the  crown  into  private  control  and 
is  now  waiting  for  development.  Of  that 
vast  area  16,000,000  acres  were  under  crop 
this  year,  and  how  fast  that  crop  is  in- 
creased depends  largely  on  this  Govern- 
ment. The  last  two  years  have  demons- 
trated that  Western  farmers  are  not  going 
to  continue  to  grow  crops  at  a  loss.  They 
cannot  grow  grain  at  a  profit  in  larger 
quantities  without  other  markets  and 
alternate  route  for  shipment:  so  long  as 
our  grain  is  forced  to  go  for  export  through 
one  channel  that  lends  itself  so  readily 
to  the  manipulation  of  grain  speculation, 
and  the  imposing  of  excessive  freight 
charges  by  combinations  of  transportation 
companies,  we  need  look  for  no  great 
increase  in  production. 

It-  costs  from  6  to  8  cents  per  bushel 
more  to  carry  the  1913  crop  of  wheat  from 
Fort  William  to  Liverpool  than  the  crop 
of  1910.  This  month  we  have  the 
humiliating  spectacle  of  seeing  Manitoba 
wheat  the  lowest  priced  wheat  on  the  spot 
cash  market  in  Liverpool,  when  the  normal 
position  of  Manitoba  wheat  in  the  past 
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was  2  to  5  cents  higher  than  the  wheat 
from  other  countries. 

Obviously  the  solution  is  wider  markets 
and  alternate  routes  for  shipments.  We 
have  a  market  immediately  to  the  south 
of  us  that  can  absorb  large  quantities 
of  our  product.  In  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1913,  we  bought  from  the 
United  States  merchandise  amounting  in 
round  figures  to  $441,000,000,  and  sold 
to  them  $167,000,000,  leaving  in  round 
figures  a  balance  of  $274,000,000.  We 
have  to  sell  goods  to  Great  Britain  to  that 
amount,  or  what  is  more  likely,  borrow 
the  money  from  them  to  pay  that  liability. 
Would  it  not  be  more  to  our  credit  and 
more  honorable  to  use  the  land  now  going 
to  waste  in  raising  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
flax,  cattle,  hogs,  etc.,  to  exchange  for 
the  goods  we  need  from  them? 

The  arrested  development  of  agriculture 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  is  due  to  two 
outstanding  causes.  One,  and  probably 
the  most  potent  factor,  is  the  feeling  of 
despondency  among  farmers  due  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  of  the  offer 
of  the  United  States  for  free  exchange 
of  natural  products,  and  their  apparent 
determination  to  limit  grain  production 
to  the  capacity  of  the  Canadian  railroads 
to  haul  to  seaboard  for  export.  The  other 
main  cause  is  the  inability  of  thousands 
of  farmers  to  meet  their  obligations 
because  of  losses  sustained  in  the  market- 
ing of  the  crop  of  1911.  Millions  of  bushels 
of  milling  wheat  and  oats  containing  excess 
moisture,  yet  saleable  in  the  United 
States  at  3  to  4  cents  a  bushel  below 
straight  grade  prices  because  of  their  large 
milling  capacity,  had  to  be  shipped  to 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur,  where  the 
accommodation  for  carrying  such  grain 
was  limited  and  resulted  in  grain  going 
out  of  condition  and,  therefore,  it  realized 
very  little  to  the  grower  above  freight 
and  storage  charges  and  the  cost  of  drying. 
The  farmers  in  many  cases  had  nothing 
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left  to  pay  the  cost  of  production  and  had 
to  carry  forward  the  liability  under  very 
onerous  and  oppressive  arrangements,  of 
which  the  following  case  is  typical: 

A  tenant  farmer  made  a  purchase  from 
a  lumber  company  in  the  year  1908,  for 
which  he  gave  a  note,  amounting  to 
$43.95,  due  five  months  hence,  rate  of 
interest  10  per  cent,  until  due.  12  per  cent, 
per  annum  therefrom  until  paid.  He 
also  ran  an  open  account  to  the  amount  of 
$11.35.  This  account,  according  to  the 
bill  heads,  was  to  bear  interest  at  10  per 
cent,  from  day  of  rendering  of  account. 
Difficulties  overtook  the  farmer,  due  to 
poor  crops.  He  surrendered  his  rented 
farm  poorer  than  when  he  commenced 
operations.  He  moved  away  and  bought 
a  farm  on  the  crop  payment  plan  and 
found  himself  year  by  year  unable  to 
discharge  the  old  debt.  Five  years  later 
a  garnishee  was  placed  against  some 
money  received  by  his  agent  for  the  sale 
of  a  car  load  of  grain.  Under  the  garnishee 
he  was  forced  to  pay  $109.75.  The  in- 
terest at  12  per  cent,  was  compounded 
from  year  to  year,  making  the  total  debt, 
originally  $55.30,  now  amount  to  $93.81, 
the  remainder  of  the  $109.75  being  costs. 
The  service  was  made  hundreds  of  miles 
from  his  home  and  it  practically  left  him 
obliged  to  put  up  with  the  iniquituously 
excessive  charges  and  rates  of  interest. 

The  country  cannot  prosper  so  long 
as  farming  operations  have  to  be  carried 
on  under  such  adverse  conditions. 

Conscious  as  we  are  of  the  unjust 
burden  custom  duties  impose  on  the 
agricultural  classes,  we  do  not  ask  for 
any  change  that  would  unduly  disturb 
existing  trade  conditions,  but  rather  desire 
to  secure  relief  gradually.  We  do  ask, 
however,  that  that  burden  should  be 
reduced  rather  than  increased  as  is  now 
the  case.  The  trade  and  navigation 
returns  for  the  year  ending  31st  March, 
1913,  show  that  the  average  duty  on  goods 


entered  for  consumption  in  Canada  that 
year  increased  from  16  per  cent,  in  the 
previous  year  to  17.03  per  cent.,  which 
means  an  additional  burden  for  revenue 
of  63^2  million  dollars,  and  if  our  assump- 
tion that  manufacturers  add  the  full  extent 
of  their  protection  to  the  selling  price  of 
their  goods  is  correct,  it  would  entail  a 
very  much  larger  charge  to  the  consumer 
because  of  the  added  cost  of  goods  of 
domestic  manufacture. 

The  resolutions  presented  to  you  do 
not  ask  for  immediate  radical  change  in 
custom  duties.  We  submit  that  the 
wider  market  afforded  us  by  accepting 
the  offer  of  the  United  States  for  free 
interchange  of  natural  products  would 
have  the  same  effect  in  stimulating  the 
raising  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax  as 
free  access  to  the  United  States  market 
for  cattle  has  already  done  for  that  line 
of  farm  enterprise,  not  only  because  it 
would  provide  another  market  for  grain, 
but  also  because  it  would  provide  a 
competitive  route  for  transporting  grain 
to  Europe. 

We  ask  that  all  food  stuffs  be  placed 
on  the  free  list,  as  we  believe  that  the 
taxing  of  food  is  a  crime  against  humanity. 

We  seek  relief  from  the  oppression  of 
the  general  tariff  by  an  immediate  increase 
on  the  preference  now  given  goods  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain,  and  a  gradual 
increase  from  year  to  year  till  free  trade 
is  established  between  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  In  addition,  we  ask  that  such 
articles  as  lumber,  cement  and  agricul- 
tural implements  be  placed  on  the  free 
list. 

These  changes  can  be  effected  without 
any  undue  disturbance  in  existing  trade. 
Eliminating  the  protective  feature  of  the 
custom  duties  by  a  gradual  increase  of 
the  British  preference  will  enable  manu- 
facturers to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
change.  Nor  would  it  embarrass  the 
Government   in   the    matter    of   revenue. 
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The  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure 
has  been  large  for  several  years  back, 
last  year  reaching  50  million  dollars. 
Granting  our  requests  in  full  would  entail 
a  loss  of  revenue  the  first  year  of  15  to 
18  million  dollars,  still  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment a  handsome  surplus.  Not  only 
would  the  Government  grant  the  people 
relief  to  that  extent,  but,  in  addition,  the 
much  larger  amount  that  goes  to  the 
manufacturer  by  reason  of  the  protection 
they  enjoy. 

The  crying  need  of  Canada  today  is 
increased  production  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts for  export  and  cheaper  living. 
You  cannot  increase  farm  production 
without  decreasing  tl-  cost  of  production 
and  providing  competitive  routes  for 
export  and  wider  mar 

Continuing  to  tax  the  people  to  add  to 
the  Government  pay-roll  additional  men 
to  teach  farmers  to  farm  and  provide 
for  other  lavish  expenditure  of  money 
will  not  do  it.  Canada  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  provide  waterways 
and  other  transportation  facilities,  yet 
it  costs  more  to  bring  our  grain  to  Liver- 
pool now  than  ever  before. 

We  do  not  ask  for  favors,  but  merely 
for  fair  play.  We  make  no  request  for 
expenditure  of  public  money  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  industry  we  represent.  We 
do  ask,  however,  that  exploitation^  of 
farmers  by  transportation  companies  and 
manufacturers  should  cease  and  that 
artificial  barriers  to  trade  be  removed. 
The  policy  of  propping  up  and  nourishing 
manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  people  must  be  given  up.  The 
farmers  and  wage-earners  who  have  borne 
and  are  still  bearing  the  heavy  end  of  the 
burden  are  not  bond-slaves,  but  Can- 
adians of  equal  rights  with  those  who 
profit  by  protective  tariffs  and  restricted 
markets,  and  at  whose  behest  the  Govern- 
ment permits  this  national  wrong  to 
continue. 


